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labors in the temperance cause, in the interests of educa- 
tion and of woman's suffrage all had eloquent speakers to 
present them, but peace was left outside the door. 

Nothing could have grieved Mr. May more than this 
omission, for his peace principles were the root out of 
which all his efforts for the breaking down of the various 
forms of human slavery sprang. In the days when the 
peace cause was in its infancy and had but few friends, 
when it took the utmost courage of a man's being to face 
the opposition of the militaristic atmosphere everywhere 
overspreading the world, Samuel J. May uttered, with 
his characteristic sincerity and directness, the whole of 
his belief on this great subject. Like Garrison and Whit- 
tier, with whom he formed the early New England trio of 
anti-slavery reform, he declared, in terms which had no 
double meaning, that war in every shape is inhuman and 
unchristian. He declined to do militia service and would 
not take part in Fourth of July and other patriotic demon- 
strations unless assured that there were to be no military 
displays. He connected himself with the American Peace 
Society, soon after it removed its headquarters to Boston 
in 1837, and remained connected with it most of the time 
afterwards until his death in 1871. For several years, 
beginning about 1839, he was one of the most active and 
earnest of its Board of Directors, delivering addresses in 
Boston and elsewhere whose plainness of speech must 
have terrified the timid and angered those who still believed 
war to be a good and glorious thing. 

The passage from Mr. May's speeches which we quote 
on our front page sufficiently sets forth his views of the 
incompatibility of Christianity with war. Here is another 
passage, which he wrote in 1846, whose analytic clearness 
and boldness of utterance will probably frighten some of 
our good peace men to-day whose sentiments may not be 
so radical. It sounds like a heavy discharge from the 
biggest moral Krupp against the relentless tyranny of 
militarism : 

" There is no assumption on earth which so boldly sets 
itself up above God as the assumption of military com- 
manders. They require of those who have submitted 
themselves, or who have been subjected by force to their 
authority — they require of them implicit obedience. Safer 
is it for a soldier to disobey all the laws of God than to 
disregard the commands of the military chieftain. No 
soldier is allowed to have a will or a conscience of his 
own. He must do what he is ordered to do, whether he 
thinks it right or wrong. No trait of character would be 
more troublesome to a soldier, or more likely to hinder 
his rise in the profession, than a tender conscience that 
impelled him to scrutinize the commands of his superiors. 
And yet how many of these commands contravene the 
commands of God ! ' Thou shalt not kill,' said the Most 
High ; but murder is the specific work of soldiers, to which 
if they do not go voluntarily they are spurred by the bayo- 
net. ' Recompense to no man evil for evil,' ' avenge 
not yourselves.' But the very object of an army is to 
make reprisals upon an offending party, to take ven- 
geance for real or supposed injuries. ' If thine enemy 



hunger feed him ; if he thirst give him drink.' But says 
the military law of our country, if you do so, if you com- 
fort an enemy, you shall be adjudged guilty of high 
treason and punished accordingly. Such is the training 
by which men are converted into soldiers. Such is the 
machinery by which masses of human beings are com- 
pacted into a great instrument of war, and wielded to 
accomplish its purpose, the destruction of human life, and 
scattering of ruin and desolation over a land at the will of 
those daring mortals by whom the dread instrument is 
directed." 

Mr. May did not write thus from any hatred of mili- 
tary men and soldiers, but from his abhorrence of a sys- 
tem inflicting such absolute slavery and leading to such 
inhuman deeds. He was accustomed to quote approv- 
ingly Dr. Franklin's saying, "The slavery of the soldier 
is worse than the slavery of the negro," and he did not 
abandon his opposition to the one kind of slavery in order 
to aid by violence to put an end to the other. Mr. May 
was one of the tenderest and gentlest of men, his intense 
opposition to all forms of wrong springing from his deep 
and sincere love for all men. Love of the human brother- 
hood was the great motive of all his reform work. The 
noblest tribute which can be paid to any man is that 
which Hon. Andrew D. White, in a letter read at this 
Syracuse celebration, paid to Samuel J. May. He said 
that if Christ had come to Syracuse during the life time 
of Samuel J. May, his would have been the house in which 
he would have taken up his abode. 

EDITORIAL NOTES. 



Unexpectedly and unaccountably, so far as we can 
make out, Great Britain has declined to take part in the 
Seal Conference at Washington with representatives from 
Russia and Japan. This action of the British govern- 
ment probably grows out of the feeling that our govern- 
ment is trying to outwit it in the seal affair. But there 
is no ground for this suspicion. The sole purpose of the 
United States in reference to the matter, since the Paris 
arbitration, has been to try to bring about an arrange- 
ment which will preserve the seal herd from destruction, 
which the regulations made at Paris have failed to do. 
It has become clear that no arrangement for their pro- 
tection will be complete without the cooperation of both 
Russia and Japan, and for this reason only did our gov- 
ernment desire to have representatives of these countries 
present at a conference. It is recognized everywhere in 
this country, since the Paris award, that the Canadians 
have the same right to take seals in the open sea that our 
citizens have to take them on land. So have the Russian 
and Japanese sealers. The surprise in this country at the 
action of England is all the greater because when Mr. 
Foster came home it was with the assurance that repre- 
sentatives would be sent by the British government, to 
whom he had explained fully the reasons for inviting 
Russia and Japan. However, diplomacy is very fertile 
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in resources. The Conference of United States, Russian 
and Japanese commissioners is now going on in Washing- 
ton. When this is over, a conference of United States 
and British commissioners will take place, and the two 
conferences will doubtless reach in a roundabout way the 
same result which might have been secured so much more 
simply and satisfactorily by a single conference. It has 
become practically clear that the only way to save the 
seals is to abandon pelagic sealing entirely. If this ar- 
rangement should be reached it would of course be neces- 
sary and equitable for the United States to indemnify 
Canada in some way for the loss to a considerable num- 
ber of her citizens of their business. This of course our 
government would be willing to do. 



General Woodford has cabled a synopsis of Spain's 
reply to President McKinley's offer of the good offices of 
the United States to bring about peace in Cuba. The 
reply is friendly in tone, but adroit. It declines the 
offices of the United States in the form in which they were 
offered, but indicates that it would be glad to receive them 
in the effort to induce the Cubans to accept the proposals 
of autonomy which are offered them by the Sagasta minis- 
try. The reply does not promise the cessation of hostili- 
ties at any given date, but declares that the policy of the 
new Spanish minister will bring about peace at an early 
date especially if it has the support of the United States. 
The people of the United States are criticised for their 
encouragement and support of the Cuban insurgents and 
our government is urged to greater activity to prevent 
filibustering expeditions from leaving our shores. Most 
of the Spanish note is taken up with the description of the 
reforms which the new ministry proposes to introduce in 
Cuba. The note states that the recall of General Weyler 
has been made, and that his policy of shutting up non- 
combatants in the towns has been stopped. The note 
does not state, what is known from other sources, that 
General Blanco, who succeeds Weyler, is to make a special 
effort to induce the Cuban leaders to accept the govern- 
ment's plan of autonomy for the island. The Spanish 
minister at Washington, Dupuy de Lome, has explained 
that the Sagasta ministry's proposals are to give Cuba a 
form of government like that of Canada. The island will 
have a governor-general sent out from Spain. It will 
have its own legislature chosen by the people, who will 
have universal suffrage. The ministry will be chosen by 
the governor-general from the majority party in the legis- 
lature, and will consist of ministers of the interior, of pub- 
lic works, of education and of finance, and in addition a 
president of the ministry. The ministry will be responsi- 
ble to the legislature and not to the governor-general. 
Cuba will have, as now, representatives in the Spanish 
Cortes, elected directly by the people. The Cuban legis- 
lature is to have entire control of all matters of internal 



administration. So far as can be learned, the indications 
are that at this late stage the Cubans will not accept 
autonomy, as proposed by the government, but will 
continue their struggle for absolute independence. On 
account of the betrayal and assassination of General 
Castillo, the Cuban leaders are reported to have issued a 
manifesto calling upon all Cubans not to accept autonomy. 



Japan is showing a more conciliatory attitude toward 
Hawaii in respect to the immigration difficulty. It is 
expected, therefore, that the controversy will soon be 
submitted to arbitration. In her latest note Japan has 
formally specified the issues she is willing to arbitrate. 
The main issue is whether the enforcement of the laws 
passed by the Hawaiian legislature regarding the admis- 
sion of immigrants conflicts with the rights given to Japan 
by the treaties existing between the two governments. 
Hawaii has agreed to arbitration on the points suggested 
by Japan except as to some minor details. Hawaii is not 
satisfied that the king of Belgium act as arbitrator, as 
proposed by Japan, and has suggested a tribunal con- 
sisting of three members, two of whom shall be appointed 
by the respective governments and the third chosen by 
the two thus selected. 



Mr. Hodgson Pratt continues to write of England's 
policy in reference to Egypt etc. Here is his last utter- 
ance on the subject, found in Concord for October : 

"Here, then, we have from an unexpected source a 
confirmation of the views which we have for years urged 
in this journal. The state of the case is as clear as it is 
serious. England, the professed champion of liberty 
and justice all over the world, who claims to be the 
foremost nation in demanding righteousness as the basis 
of all national and international policy, is in danger of 
losing her great influence for good in the world ! She 
does so through the false position in which she has been 
placed by her statesmen in Egypt and in South Africa. 
In both she has shown herself indifferent to the claims of 
good faith. She has broken her word in the one case ; 
and in the other she has condoned the infamous aggres- 
sion on the Transvaal. The love of power and of wealth 
is sapping her historic greatness. As a nation she repre- 
sents the best and highest interests of mankind, but she 
was powerless when her government would have lifted 
up its voice, as representative of the British nation, on 
behalf of the massacred Armenians. Throughout Europe 
men saw this, and the lovers of despotism have rejoiced 
in her supposed decadence. Her strength as a nation has 
been her moral strength. When the latter fails, her 
power in the world must cease also. It is as we have 
often said, for those who call themselves "peace-makers" 
to see that England remains at peace by following a 
policy of justice abroad, as well as at home. Declara- 
tions about the sacredness of peace, on behalf of our 
societies, are of little worth unless we not only seek it 
but ensue it. When will our friends and fellow- workers 
learn that there can be no peace while our public policy 
entails war?" 
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At a banquet of prominent literary and newspaper 
people given at the Whitefriars Club, London, October 
26, Ambassador Hay, iu responding to a toast to his 
health, said : 

"Of course, we can not discuss politics here. But, 
without violating any confidence, I may say that I bear 
no message from my government but one which would be 
acceptable to every English gentleman, and there is no 
reason, so far as I can see, why the friendly relations 
between Great Britain and the United States should ever 
be disturbed." 

Many friendly allusions to the United States and to 
Ambassador Hay were made in the speeches of the even- 
ing. 

In his annual report to the Secretary of War, Gen. 
Miles speaks in commendatory terms of the efficiency of 
the army and of the progress which has been made on 
both the Atlantic and the Pacific coast in the construc- 
tion of fortifications. He says that the waters of Alaska 
should be thoroughly examined by the naval forces and 
that there should be at least three military posts estab- 
lished to support the civil authorities. He recommends 
that the policy of employing army officers as Indian 
agents be continued. He recommends that over fifteen 
millions be appropriated for fortifications, about half of 
which shall be spent at Portland, Boston, Long Island 
Sound, New York, San Francisco and Puget Sound. 
He also recommends that the army be increased by at 
least two artillery and five infantry regiments, and that 
Congress fix as a standard for the army a maximum of 
one soldier for every one thousand of the population and 
a minimum of one for every two thousand. 



According to Chief Constructor Hichborn, whose 
annual report has just been submitted to the Secretary of 
the Navy, the total strength of the United States navy 
on October 1st was 141 vessels, including old and new 
ships. He says that because of lack of appropriations 
work already authorized is much behind, and the exhaus- 
tion of funds means a wholesale reduction of the navy 
yard forces, and the discharge of competent and trained 
men. He thinks that for economy's sake at least one 
vessel should be kept building at each of the important 
navy yards, and urges the improvement of the navy 
yard plants, and the construction of a new plant at 
Puget's Sound. Four vessels have been finally and 
eleven preliminarily accepted by the government the past 
year. He makes an urgent plea for better docking 
facilities, especially for the battle-ships. 



A writer in the October Forum thus describes what a 
battle between two modern warships is likely to be : 

" Near or far, however, it needs no gift of prophecy 
to foresee some of the things that will happen under pres- 
ent day conditions. Increased range will merely pro- 
long the early stages of the action. Sooner or later all 



unarmored portions of the battleships will be blown to 
pieces ; wreckage of top-hamper will gradually block the 
guns ; shot-holes in the funnels will reduce the speed and 
make the engine-room an Inferno of heat. Two hundred 
degrees Fahrenheit may be looked for there, and it will 
have to be endured as best it may. The water-line is little 
likely to be hit ; but rents just above it will be plentiful 
enough where there is no armor ; and if there be any sea 
on, the tons of water thus shipped will seriously affect a 
ship's speed, if indeed they do not capsize her. The elec- 
tric lights will break down ; there will be nothing but 
oil-lamps to pierce the choking blackness. Fires may 
be looked for here and there. It is the opinion of many 
naval officers that — at any rate in a duel — no captain 
will be able to stand the strain of this for long, that 
by mutual consent the ships will steam into close range, 
anxious to finish the matter without further delay. 
What will happen in such a case, with the ships so near 
that no gun can miss, so near that no armor can with- 
stand the fearful impact, the imagination can not really 
grasp. The devastation such an engagement must pro- 
duce is too tremendous for a fanciful conception. It 
has one bright side, — its endurance must be very short. 
There are those who think that upon one side or the 
other panic will seize the crews, that men will spring 
overboard rather than endure the strain. It may be so ; 
it is a question of discipline, and of how far discipline 
will hold." 

It is a sickening, disheartening comment on the charac- 
ter of men and nations that they go coolly and deliber- 
ately on preparing the machinery for the production of 
such a hot, seething, crashing, bloody, screaming ge- 

henna as that above sketched — half sketched only 

with apparently as much pleasure and as little compunc- 
tion of conscience as if they were preparing for a spring 
festival. 

In a recent number of the Independent General O. O. 
Howard thus describes the civilizing effect of the new 
rifle with which the United States army is equipped : 

"The rifle now used in our regular army, named the 
United States Magazine Bifle, was adopted in 1892. The 
weight of the weapon is nine pounds, having a calibre of 
.31 of an inch. Its sight is graduated for a range of 
1900 yards ; but it can be fired easily 3000 yards 7 Its 
bullet has a weight of 220 grains. Its flight is swift and 
almost noiseless. The smokeless powder renders the 
place from which it starts impossible of discovery by ob- 
serving enemies. When it strikes the hardest wood its 
effect is several times greater than that of any rifle which 
we used in the late war. Think of those experiments 
with this rifle at our proving grounds, where block after 
block of pine lumber, each an inch in thickness, was 
added until there was an obstruction of four feet. Those 
little steel-headed projectiles, sent from a gun a thousand 
yards away, easily passed through the blocks without 
injury to themselves. Three feet of oak fared no better ; 
while even iron plate, three-quarters of an inch in thick- 
ness, suffered a like perforation. I remember the grim 
effect on my young heart, more than forty years ago, 
when I first saw a riddled target, and was asked by a 
companion how I would like to stand that racket. This 
modern firing is considerably worse, and done at once. 
By observation, it is found that men's arteries are sev- 
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ered as if cut by the lancet, and the bones are com- 
minuted as if dried and pounded in a mortar, and yet the 
bullets themselves received little or no injury. Ours is 
a magazine gun and supplies five cartridges at a time. 
This is the rifle with which a soldier may easily hold his 
aim and send twenty bullets against the target, or an 
adversary, each minute. Should he desire to fire without 
aiming, the number of shots may be doubled. His only 
limit in destructiveness will be found in the size of the 
ammunition load which he can carry. Should an enemy 
in close formation come near a company, say of not to ex- 
ceed twenty men, the members of that company could 
easily dispose of, by death and wounds, from eight to 
ten thousand men in less than an hour's time." 

And this is the " target-riddling " instrument with which 
a Christian country proposes to love its enemies ! The 
intellectual delight which such an invention awakens is 
more than equalled by the moral horror which is inspired 
by the purpose for which it is devised— or at least ought 
to be. If righteousness exalts a nation, what shall be 
said of the sin of a people which boasts of leading the 
world in the invention and development of these diaboli- 
cal instruments with which twenty men may "dispose 
of " ten thousand in an hour ! 



The London Herald of Peace speaks thus of the Boys' 
Brigade in Great Britain : 

A controversy on the Boys' Brigade and the Sunday 
School, which was opened by our esteeemed vice- 
president, the Rev. J. P. Gledstone, in a very wise and 
temperately reasoned article, is being waged in the 
Sunday School Chronicle. This controversy, to which 
we earnestly direct the attention of our readers, has a 
very practical tendency ; for it is no secret that the 
military authorities are doing their utmost to enlist the 
Sunday Schools as drill sergeants for the army. If the 
reality of the Conscription can be introduced into this 
country without the name it will save a lot of trouble 
and political conflict, and this will be done if all the 
boys are trained as soldiers. Jt will be universal 
service without the " compulsory " as on the continent. 
But the result will be the same. And that it should be 
done by the followers of the Prince of Peace, and as 
part of their service to their Master, is most deplorable. 
We hope our friends will not allow this controversy to 
play into the hands of this subtle military movement, 
in which the nation is to be caught by guile, without 
taking part in it, and that earnestly and effectively. 



Mr. Edward Atkinson, who has returned from Russia 
whither he went to attend the recent Congress of the In- 
ternational Statistical Institute, was greatly impressed 
with the immense undeveloped energy of the Russia peo- 
ple. Eagerness for information he found a marked 
characteristic of the Russians. Cotton manufactures are 
extending rapidly in the country, through the investment 
of English capital. He found several analogies between 
Russia and the United States. The Russian village com- 
mune is much like the New England town in its local 
self-government. The great empire throughout its vast 
area of nine million square miles has free trade, just as 



exists between the States of our Union. Russia is ab- 
sorbing the races east of her, as we have absorbed various 
elements in our population. In England Mr. Atkinson 
found evidences which convinced him that English hatred 
of Russia is fast dying out. He hopes to see a commer- 
cial union formed between the United States, England 
and Russia, not only for the beneScent effects which it 
will have upon international trade, but because, as he 
believes, such a union would banish war forever. 



The following exceptionally fine passage forms the close 
of Ex-President Cleveland's address at the commemora- 
tion, October 22, of the day when Princeton University 
received its first charter, one hundred and fifty years ago. 
The address was upon self-made men : 

" Already a dangerous advantage has been gained by 
the forces of recklessness, largely through the indifference 
of those who should have challenged their first advance, 
and now when partisanship without giving reasons assumes 
the lead, and hosts without reason seem willing to follow ; 
and when party organization which should be the servant 
of intelligence and patriotism proclaims itself their master, 
and attempts to bind them hand and foot, the time has 
surely come when all the intelligence and education of our 
land should hear a call to duty. 

To say nothing of actual danger to our institutions, 
all must see that we cannot gain their most beneficent re- 
sults, if the best intelligence and the most disinterested 
patriotism among our people either refuse to enter the 
field of politics, or allow themselves to be driven from it. 

I am not condemning party allegiance founded on rea- 
son and judgment. Party men we may all well be ; but 
only with the reservation that thoughtful and patriotic 
citizens we must be. In our public life we may be sure 
that as a general rule our servants and agents will be no 
better than the people who create them. They may be 
infinitely worse through the people's neglect or betrayal. 
Therefore, no true American should be willing to endan- 
ger the interests involved in his citizenship, nor the pride 
which every good man has in the maintenance before the 
world of the high character of his government, by inaction 
or a careless indication of his choice for those to be in- 
trusted with national affairs. 

If the popular will in this regard should be voiced by 
the intelligence and patriotism of our countrymen, and 
if they should be alert and exacting in the enforcement of 
their will, the danger of misgovernment and of a misrepre- 
sentation of our national character would pass away. A 
just people willing to concede equal rights and privileges 
to every citizen would enforce justice in their government ; 
a frugal and economical people would command frugality 
and economy in public administration ; a people who held 
sacred the honor of their country would insist upon its 
scrupulous protection and defence, and a people who valued 
integrity and morality would exact them in high places ; 
a people who love peace would not again suffer the humilia- 
tion of seeing dashed from their proud grasp the almost 
ripened hope of leadership among the nations of the earth, 
in the high mission of driving out the cruel barbarities of 
war by the advent of the pacific methods of international 
arbitration. 

Happy is the land where examples of heroism and 
wise statesmenship abound, but happier is the land where 
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the people rule ; and fortunate above all are those people 
when their government is controlled, watched and de- 
fended by the virtue, patriotism and intelligence of mil- 
lions of truly self-made men." 



The East Pennsylvania Conference of the United 
Brethren Church, which closed its 98th annual conven- 
tion on October 9th, passed at the closing session the 
following resolution touching the work of the American 
Peace Society : 

" Resolved, That we hereby record our heartfelt com- 
mendation of the objects of the American Peace Society 
in its purpose to secure international arbitration, inter- 
national co-operation and international peace, and bid 
them a hearty God-speed in their efforts to hasten in that 
golden era when war shall be no more." 



The uprising in Northwest India is not yet ended, 
though the British forces are at this writing making rapid 
way against the tribesmen. They had hard fighting in 
taking the Dargai pass, where they lost 200 men. The 
capture of the Sempagha pass on the 29th ult. was much 
easier, the tribesmen making but a feeble resistance. The 
fire of the British artillery was very deadly. The Sem- 
pagha pass is the gateway of the Tirah country, and its 
capture opens to the British that mysterious region where 
the Orakzais and the Afridis have their summer homes. 
The result of this uprising, brought on originally by the 
aggression of the British in building a military road into 
the Chitral country across a territory not their own, will 
be the overthrow of the liberties of all these tribesmen 
and the annexation to the English crown of all the region 
up to the Afghan frontier. Another increase of Britain's 
" glory " and of her shame ! British rule will be well for 
the tribes, but it ought to have been secured, as it might 
have been, in a very different way. 

The one hundredth anniversary of the launching of the 
frigate " Constitution" was celebrated in Boston, October 
21. The war-ships of the North Atlantic squadron were 
in the harbor. There was a parade of the sailors and the 
marines. In the evening the war-ships "illuminated" 
the crowd of spectators for two hours. The governor of 
Massachusetts held a reception at the navy-yard in the 
afternoon. Previously there were patriotic exercises in 
the Old South Church, the chief feature of which was an 
oration on the glories of fighting, by Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge. Unblushingly did the distinguished Senator de- 
clare, in the presence of an intelligent Boston audience, 
to the intelligent people of a Christian nation, that " all 
the peace the world has ever had has been obtained by 
fighting, and all the peace that any nation, which is 
neither subject nor trivial, can ever have is by readiness 
to fight if attacked." All by fighting! None of it by 
righteousness and justice ! None by love and benevo- 
lence ! None by patience and forbearance ! None by 
doing good for evil ! The mission of Jesus all utterly in 
vain ! Up with the sword forever ! 



A GREAT PAINTING JUST COMPLETED. 

We take from the Paris Eclair the following account 
of a peace picture which has just been completed, or 
about completed, by a French painter, Monsieur Henri 
Danger. 

AN APOTHEOSIS OF THE DEFENDERS OF ARBITRATION. 

At Levallois-Perret (one of the suburbs of Paris), 
near to the chalet so evidently inspired by the operatic 
decorations of Mr. Goithard, may be seen a large, lofty 
structure built of boards and completely closed up, from 
which emerges only a chimney-top. If you inquire 
about admission, which can be had only with difficulty, 
the reply is, " Look in ; there is a key-hole." 

This key-hole presupposes a door at which you knock. 
Sometimes footsteps are heard responding to the knock, 
and a man appears wearing full beard, of blonde com- 
plexion, the expression of his countenance mild and 
attractive, who with signs of nervousness takes stock of 
the visitor who has ventured to disturb his laborious 
repose. It is Mr. Henri Danger, one of our painters who 
has taken prizes at Rome. He is well known among the 
habituis of the salons, though he has been little seen for 
some years. He has for three years been hidden away in 
this isolated retreat, living here, not with his own 
dream, but with a dream of others, which has become 
pretty much his own. 

To continue, now that he has allowed himself to be 
disturbed, he bids you come in, inviting you to clamber 
over three steps which lead to the interior of the struc- 
ture. 

The room is bare, with the exception of a canvass, — 
a canvass so high and wide that there was no studio 
sufficiently large to receive it. It was necessary to build 
for it this structure on a lot bought for the purpose in 
the quiet little district of Levallois. 

What did Mr. Henri Danger have to say so important 
that it was necessary for him to have so many square 
meters of canvass ? It was this : That it is wrong for 
men to shoot each other when they may do otherwise. 

HIS MAECENAS. 

Mr. Labbe, a merchant-shipowner who is very rich, 
might with his fortune have done a good deal of mischief. 
He came to the conclusion that there was a better course 
to follow, and for two reasons. With his money he 
might use his leisure to promote at the same time the 
interest of an artist and of an idea. Convinced that 
the reason why our salons contain so many cheap paint- 
ings is because our artists are never certain of being able 
to finish a truly great and noble work, he decided to 
give some painter an opportunity to exhibit his talent in 
all its fulness. But, as he did not wish this talent to be 
wasted on trifles, he gave him the outlines of the work 
which he expected from his brush. He expressed his 
wish as follows : 

"Art for art's sake is very good; art for the sake of 
an idea is better. I have an idea which is dear to me, — 
arbitration between the nations. It has in many cases 
been substituted for war. The best results have fol- 
lowed. I am a practical man, not a utopist. I do not 
pretend, I regret to say, to be able to do away with war ; 
but I should like to render it as infrequent as possible. 

"It is absurd for people to cannonade one another 
when they might come to a peaceful agreement at the 



